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THE ALDINE. 



of experience before we can be trusted with that which 
we like very much. I was excessively fond of sweet- 
meats, and had eaten enough for a large family, when 
my mother coming suddenly in, arrested me in my 
mad career. 

Well, there was no visiting with Harry and the rest. 
I grew desperately sick, and had to be put to bed in 
broad daylight, with the sun looking in at my window, 
and laughing at me. Mamma wouldn't even let my 
cousins come up to amuse me, for she said that a 
little girl who turned herself into a pig ought not to 
associate with children. So I lay and listened to their 
merry voices, and knew that they were playing the 
very games that I liked best, and worse than all, were 
getting on very well without me. That evening, after 
they were all gone, my good mother came to my room 
with a bowl of gruel, and comforted my stomach 
and my heart at the same 
time. She gave me a little 
lecture, too, illustrated with 
kisses, and finished up by 
saying that ' ' everybody who 
steals sweetmeats will finally 
come to water gruel. " 

Ah, many a time in the 
days that followed, after the 
mother-lips were sealed in 
death, did I remember the 
experience and the lesson 
that followed it. 

There was my friend, Tom 
Vernon — a glorious fellow. 
No company >was complete 
without him. He could 
bewitch your soul with his 
music ; convulse you with 
laughter when he chose to 
tell stories ; win you to tears 
when he was sentimental ; in 
short, play upon your heart 
as if you were a piano. But 
he hated the plain bread and 
butter of life, and wanted to 
live upon sweetmeats. He 
did not know (how many 
do?) that pleasure is only 
meant to give flavor to the 
substantial food, and so made 
himself sick, poor fellow, 
exactly as I did with my 
grape jam. He did not 
know that the soul must be 
fed with common, hard, sub- 
stantial duties ; that upon 
such diet it will thrive, and 
grow strong, and learn to 
despise sweetmeats out of 
their true place. He grew 
sicker and sicker, and finally 
came to the water gruel of 
dependence before he had 
reached middle life. 

Then there was sweet 
Blanche Ferris. How many 

good qualities she had ! When we were school- 
girls together, she used to talk in her enthusiastic 
way of heroism and self-denial ; and when we read 
in our histories of grand and glorious deeds, her dark 
eyes would fill with light, and a look would come 
into her beautiful face that promised great things for 
the future. Yes, she had a beautiful face, and that 
was one of her temptations. She was praised, and 
sought for by those whose aims were low, whose 
hearts were ignoble ; and loving praise and admira- 
tion too well, she neglected the strong meat of earnest 
effort, of heroic striving, and made herself sick with 
* sweetmeats. She gave herself in marriage to a man 
whose.only claim was his great wealth. She was able 
to adorn herself with elegant apparel ; to spend her 
time in any way that fancy or whim dictated ; to 
associate with those who are called great. But the old 
enthusiasm died ; the love of heroism, of self-sacri- 
fice, that used to glorify her face, was hidden far down 
in her heart, and never allowed to influence her 



actions. She loved sweetmeats too well ; and fortune, 
like a careless mother, had left the door open to the 
closet where the preserves were kept But the inevit- 
able result came soon. A cruel husband, the ill- 
health that follows excess, the surfeit that is worse 
than hunger, made her life at last intolerable. Her 
soul was made for duty and noble love, and she had 
ruined it with sweetmeats. 

There are young men and women, many of them, 
who complain bitterly of the tyranny of circum- 
stances. But untoward circumstances are the key that 
keeps us from the tempting jam. We all have un- 
developed souls in our grown-up bodies. What we 
want is not usually that which is best for us ; simply 
because we want, as children, who know nothing of 
themselves. Effort is the soul's best food, and those 
circumstances are beneficent that make action neces- 
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sary. He who has earned his sweetmeats by long and 
earnest work, will in the process have so outgrown his 
childish nature, that he can be safely trusted not to 
overeat. I believe it to be a law, founded in nature, 
that strength to gain guarantees strength to abstain. 
Therefore, he who finds a coveted joy out of his 
reach, may comfort himself with the reflection, that 
the desire of his heart is like grape jam, kept out of 
the way of the children ; for I think that we may be 
pretty sure that when we are full-grown, our mother, 
Nature, will not take the trouble to lock up her 
sweetmeats. — Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



Arrogance. — When Diogenes came to Olympia 
and perceived some Rhodian youths dressed with 
great splendor and magnificence, he said with a smile 
of contempt, "This is all arrogance." Afterward 
some Lacedemonians came in his way, as mean and as 
sordid in their attire as the dress of the others was 
rich. "This," said he, " is also arrogance. " — sElian. 



shadows of 1780. 

In speaking of the Mischianza as nearly concluding 
the British occupation of Philadelphia, necessarily a 
considerable advance has been made, in point of time, 
beyond that so far reached in the regular course of 
this chronicle, which does not extend further than the 
middle of January, 1778.' Two reasons have induced 
the introduction of that special festivity, in the para- 
graphs lately preceding — the desire to restore the 
atmosphere of the time, as nearly as possible, in deal- 
ing with men who took such leading part in it, and 
the necessity of relating, with reference to the Mischi- 
anza itself, certain circumstances now almost or quite 
forgotten, and yet of so startling a character that they 
deserve to be retained vividly in recollection. It is 
quite possible, too, that the 
relation is inevitable, as due 
to the truth of history, and 
perhaps capable of correcting 
an impression which would 
seem to be erroneous as sen- 
sational. 

Intimations . that the fate 
of Major Andre, one of the 
chief actors in the Mischi- 
anza, in the Arnold treason 
of 1780, had been foretold 
to him, long in advance of 
that period, through instru- 
mentalities unexplainable if 
not supernatural — these have 
not been wanting, at different 
times during the century 
gone by since the falling of 
his doom. But it is only 
truth to say that they have 
generally been disregarded, 
if not ridiculed — the theory 
of ' ' coming events " casting 
"shadows before" in the 
shape of prophetic visions 
more or less misty, being 
held untenable by the world 
of stern reasoners. How 
much of intrinsic truth, 
meanwhile, may lie in the 
idea, is one of those questions 
which the hard reasoners will 
not settle, during the whole 
progress of terrestrial time, 
to the satisfaction of all others 
than themselves. And some- 
thing more than a vague im- 
pression may exist, in the 
minds of those made aware 
of the allegations connected 
with the career of the unfor- 
tunate Swiss-Briton, and who 
do not discredit the plainly 
recorded word of Holy Writ 
as to spectral possibilities 
existing in the far past, — 
that he may have been among those whose fatal 
fortunes so darkly clouded the curtain of the future, 
that even finite eyes could see some glimmer of the 
awful truth casting the dark shadow. 

Ay, possibly they may go a step further, and believe 
that such a reversal of the ordinary laws of nature 
governing the human senses, took place more than 
once, in the course of a career elsewhere considered 
to have been alike exceptionally brilliant, moderate 
opportunities considered, and exceptionally unfortu- 
nate in the light of successes once won and favorit- 
isms once so firmly established. 

In an English magazine of distinguished though 
ephemeral celebrity, bearing date some quarter of a 
century since, was given a relation of an event said to 
have occurred at the residence of a friend of Miss 
Anna Seward, a minor poetess, daughter of a clergy- 
man at Lichfield, in England, and cousin to that 
Honora Sneyd to whom Andre had held so tender 
an early attachment, previous to her marriage to 



